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NSF Head to Stress Engineering, Education 


John Slaughter—all but a ceremonial ‘‘I do’’ away 
from officially assuming the directorship of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation—says he’ll be aboard soon 
and he’s got lots of plans for the Foundation. But he 
didn’t say when. 

In his first public address in Washington since the 
Senate confirmed him in September for the NSF post, 
Slaughter made the following points November 19 in an 
extemporaneous talk to the Council of Scientific Society 
Presidents: 

e The only reason for his delayed arrival is a long- 
standing commitment to complete administrative duties 
at Washington State University, where he is Academic 


Reagan Urged to Spare R&D 
Budgets from Cuts—Page 3 


Vice President and Provost. He has delayed scheduling 
of a swearing-in ceremony to avoid any conflict of in- 
terest between academic and federal duties. 

e ‘‘T have talked with people in the future Reagan 
Administration,’’ he said, ‘‘and I have no reason to 
believe I even need to be concerned about’’ the incom- 
ing Administration’s receptivity to his appointment. 
Slaughter said, ‘‘That has not been a matter of 
concern,’’ adding that he welcomed the inquiry—which 
the questioner later quipped had been invited by 
Slaughter—because of speculation in the press concern- 
ing both his and the Reagan Administration’s inten- 
tions. (Slaughter spoke to the Council—a loose affilia- 
tion of heads of major scientific and professional 
societies—directly after a meeting with several of 
Reagan’s senior science advisers, including Arthur 
Bueche, of General Electric, and Guy Stever, former 
NSF Director and Science Adviser to the Gerald Ford 
White House.) 

As for substantive matters at NSF, Slaughter issued a 
number of cautions concerning his views—it’s been 18 
months since he left an assistant directorship at NSF to 
go to Washington State; ‘‘new people and pressures’”’ 
have since arrived, and there is uncertainty about the 
budget, for the present as well as the coming fiscal year. 
In addition, there’s pressure from the engineers, he said, 
for expanded support, ‘‘and the National Science Foun- 
dation has to recognize that these are valid concerns and 
that some stronger effort has to be made to provide sup- 
port to the engineering community.”’ 


The ‘‘reallocation process’? that arises from these 
pressures, he continued, create ‘‘very complicated 
issues, and we hope we can justify in our coming budget 
the kind of additional resources necessary to provide 
stronger support for the various engineering 
disciplines.”’ 

Turning to what he described as ‘‘external factors”’ 
that will affect planning at the Foundation, Slaughter 
cited ‘‘a general concern about this nation’s industrial 
innovation capability.’’ The Carter Administration’s 
initiatives in this area, he said, ‘‘transcend partisanship 
and will, I think, become a very, very important pro- 
gram for the country.”’ This points up, he continued, ‘‘a 
crying need for better support for this nation’s engineer- 
ing universities, particularly in terms of helping those 
universities develop better facilities, research instrumen- 
tation and facing up to the issues of a faculty which is 
becoming fully tenured.’’ Slaughter noted, too, that the 
lure of high industrial salaries is hurting recruiting for 
engineering faculty positions. ‘‘In industry,’ he said, 
bright engineering graduates ‘‘can obtain salaries 
which, in a very brief time, are double or more’’ what 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


Six weeks into Fiscal 1981, NIH and NSF still lacked 
Congressional final action on their budgets, thanks to 
the election-year logjam on Capitol Hill. So, under the 
rules, their spending is held to the 1980 pace. Mean- 
while, the lame-duck Carter Administration is still 
writing the 1982 budget for the incoming Reagan Ad- 
ministration—which is pledged to deep cuts in federal 
spending. 

Says one senior NSF administrator: ‘It’s a helluva 
way to run a government.’’ 

Jimmy Carter, who has outdistanced any of his 
predecessors in ceremonial attentiveness to science, met 
November 19 with a flock of Nobel Prize recipients in 
the Oval Office, and remarked, ‘‘Long after the work of 
statesmen has been forgotten, the work of these men 
will be remembered.”’ 

Who will be Ronald Reagan’s Science Adviser? In- 
siders say that position is so far down the line that the 
transition team hasn’t paid any attention to it. What 
seems certain—in contrast to transition doubts on the 
eve of Carter’s arrival four years ago—is that Reagan 
will keep the White House science office. 
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...Slaughter Urges Aid for Minorities 


(Continued from page 1) 
the universities are paying. 

Another problem that faces NSF, he said, is ‘‘the 
alleged schism between basic and applied research...We 
need to examine a variety of mechanisms,’’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘and try to improve the interactions between 
university and industrial researchers.”’ 

Also, he said, ‘‘We need to be concerned about the 
stagnation that appears to have occurred in science 
education in our country.’’ Citing reports of a US lag 
relative to the USSR, Japan, and other nations, 
Slaughter expressed concern ‘‘about teachers who are 
no longer current,”’ lack of in-service training programs 
and obsolete laboratory facilities. And he went on to 
suggest that NSF should get back in the business of sup- 
porting teacher-training institutes—a once-thriving ac- 
tivity at the Foundation that lost out to other programs 
when budgets became tight. 

On the currently raging issue of accountability for 
federal research funds, Slaughter acknowledged the 
need for ‘‘safeguards,’’ but left no doubt that he feels 
that regulation has become too cumbersome and is, in 
effect, counterproductive. 

Then he went on to express himself as ‘‘personally 
very concerned about the sorry state of the involvement 
of minorities in science and engineering,”’ telling his au- 
dience, ‘‘I think you need to be concerned about it. I 
think if you look about this room you’Il realize that par- 
ticipation of minorities and women at a meeting such as 
this is by no means anywhere near their presence in the 
overall population; it means that you cannot ignore it.”’ 

Emphasizing his concern about the availability and 
quality of science education throughout the country, 
Slaughter then returned to the subject of NSF- 
supported teacher institutes, which he said ‘‘were so 
successful 20 years ago.’’ Many of today’s scientists, he 
said, have told him that institutes played an important 
role in getting their careers started. ‘‘If I know of any 
one thing that we’ve done that’s probably had the 
greatest impact on a wide number of people in this 
country, that’s probably it,’’ he said in reference to the 
training institutes. Cost considerations entered into 
their decline, he observed, but now ‘‘it’s time to go back 
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to re-examine’’ the subject; he said that he planned to 
do that, in collaboration with members of the National 
Science Board—NSF’s policymaking body—who share 
his concerns about science education. 

In response to questions, Slaughter said he is opposed 
to Congressional proposals to establish a technology 
foundation, explaining that he sees the need for ex- 
panding support for engineering and applied science 
research, but says the effect of a new foundation would 
be a splintering of support for basic research and 
engineering. NSF can do the job, he said. 

He said he doubted that the Reagan Administration 
would cut back on science funding. ‘‘We’ve always had 
bipartisan support,’’ he said, but ‘‘internal priorities 
might change.’’ He added, however, that ‘‘I honestly 
believe that science is going to receive continued strong 
support and growth in those areas that we’ve identified 
as being important, rather than being constrained.’’ 

Regarding the behavioral sciences, Slaughter said 
‘‘we’ve talked about’’ the possibility that their support 
might be adversely affected by greater emphasis on 
technology. ‘‘There is a possibility that there could be 
some change,’’ he acknowledged, though he quickly 
pointed out that he couldn’t make a judgment at this 
point. Nonetheless, Slaughter said, ‘“That’s something 
that has to be watched because we think the programs 
we’ve been building up are very important and there are 
many sociological issues facing the country where there 
needs to be research...I would be concerned if that were 
diminished.’ —DSG 


NSF Issues Manpower Report 


Science and Engineering Personnel; A National Over- 
view (NSF 80-316), first of a new biennial series publish- 
ed by the National Science Foundation, ‘‘presents a 
comprehensive overview of current employment and 
supply patterns for all US scientists and engineers, 
details of the status of doctoral scientists and engineers, 
and an examination of the dynamics of the science and 
engineering labor market...’’ Available for $4.50 per 
copy from: Superintendent of Documents, USGPO, 
Washington, D.C. 20402; specify Stock No. 
038-000-00461-1. 
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Nobel Winners in Plea for Science Funds 


Spare science—that was the message coming out of a 
special session of the House Science and Technology 
Committee last week as Washington reverberated to 
Ronald Reagan’s reassertions of his campaign promises 
to cut the budget. . 

The occasion was the Committee’s second annual 
homage to the latest crop of American Nobel Prize win- 
ners—eight, in all this year, a record for any country 
since the prize was established 80 years ago. In attend- 
ance were three of the newly honored: Baruj Benacer- 
raf, Harvard; James W. Cronin, Chicago; and Val L. 
Fitch, Princeton, plus six recipients from previous 
years. 

In the stunned post-landslide atmosphere that’s set- 
tled on the Democratically dominated Congress, ap- 
peals for money for science rate little attention, as party 
control soon switches in the Senate and the Republicans 
aim for the same in the House in 1982. But to its credit, 
the science lobby is off and running fast, and pulled in 
strong endorsements not only from its friends in the 
House but also from an old friend in the Senate, the in- 
creasingly influential Jack Schmitt (R-New Mexico). He 
briefly attended the House hearing to announce that he 
appeared to be in line for two committee assignments 
where he could do a lot of good for science. 

The hearing was opened by Science and Technology 
Committee Chairman Don Fuqua (D-Florida), who 
trotted out all possible arguments for excluding science 
budgets from the incoming Administration’s economy 
drive: 

‘‘Few would quarrel with the concept that scientific 
research represents the frontiers of knowledge,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but there is less understanding that it also 
represents the frontiers of our national economy. In a 
time of great public concern for economy in govern- 
ment, we must be careful in our considerations that we 
not undermine the base of the scientific community 
which returns such tremendous benefits in economic ad- 
vancement and quality of life—even of life itself. 

‘‘This Committee is concerned,’’ Fuqua continued, 
‘*that research programs, which represent a large part of 
the flexible part of the national budget, could emerge as 
a victim of well-meaning and ill-considered efforts to 
reduce federal expenditures. Scientific research must be 
considered in the nature of an investment in the nation’s 
future rather than a subsidy for academia. 

“In assessing the outlooks for research in the US, I 
believe we need to give attention to several factors,”’ 
Fuqua said. ‘‘One factor is whether there is a sufficient 
base of education and scholarship in all the different 
disciplines that are required for a broad-ranging society 
as ours. Another factor is whether the funding for 
research is adequate, as measured either in comparison 


Menace in Big-Bucks Biology 


The following excerpt is from testimony by 1980 
Nobelist Hamilton O. Smith, of Johns Hopkins 
University, before the House Science and 
Technology Committee on November 19: 

& 

What are the implications for basic research at the 
universities of this commercialization of biology? 
First, it may mean a shortage of PhDs over the next 
ten years. Already I can see the effects in two ways. 
Many universities have been caught napping and are 
without faculty members with genetic engineering ex- 
pertise. In addition, the new companies are quickly 
hiring PhDs as well as technical personnel away from 
the universities. Over the short term, the effects are 
being felt at the level of even our best faculty scien- 
tists, a number of whom are being wooed away from 
academia to start new companies and exploit the 
potential for profit. I am not saying this is necessarily 
bad. In a time of declining US economic productiv- 
ity, our technological edge in biology may well be a 
vital factor in our revival. However, we must plan 
ahead to prevent the gutting of the university faculty. 
We must increase the funds for training and research. 

Secondly, the universities must guard against 
destruction of the academic environment for basic 
research. There will be a strong tendency for univer- 
sities and faculties to cash in on the new technology, 
especially since they are chronically short of funds. 
In the process, free exchange of scientific informa- 
tion and basic research may suffer, and long-term 
progress may be traded for short-term financial gain. 
University research programs must not be diverted 
from the continuing quest for basic knowledge of 
how cells work. We still do not know the structure of 
human chromosomes, how the genes are arranged, 
how tissues and organs are formed, or even how any 
single human gene is regulated and expressed. 

Thirdly, the effects of limited government support 
are being felt especially by the younger scientists. 
With funding of grants from several of the NIH In- 
stitutes at the 30 per cent level, the fierce competition 
has stifled innovative new research. Young scientists 
are no longer willing to take a risk. They are increas- 
ingly doing routine research that guarantees publica- 
tions and consequently funding and promotion. 


with other activities in our society or measured in com- 
parison with the amount of money devoted to research 
in other nations. A third factor is determining what the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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The R&D Pie: Most Slices Remain Unchanged | 


The Reagan Administration is inheriting a federally 
funded research and development system that, apart 
from ups for energy and downs for space, has remained 
remarkably stable in its field-by-field allocations over 
the past decade. 

Though the Nixon, Ford, and Carter administrations 
each claimed to be putting its own stamp on the federal 
share of the nations R&D activities, what’s evident from 
the latest National Science Foundation report on 
Federal Funds for Research and Development is that 
spending by function changes very slowly, and 
sometimes not at all. 

The report, which carries the series through fiscal 
years 1978 to 1980 (which ended last September 30), 
shows, for example, that the national defense function 
took 52.2 per cent of federal R&D funds in 1971 and an 
estimated 49.3 in 1980. Over that same decade, 
agriculture research—a favorite for political 
praise—rose from 1.7 per cent of the R&D pie to 1.8 per 
cent. Natural resources and environment drew enor- 
mous attention during the 1970s, but their share of R&D 
money went from 2.7 per cent merely to 3.4 per cent. 

The big winner was energy R&D, which rose from 3.6 
per cent to 11.2 during the decade that inaugurated the 
energy crisis; meanwhile, space research and technology 
slumped from 19.6 percent to 13.2. 

Health R&D looks like another winner, having risen 


NOBEL (Continued from page 3) 


proper balance should be between research for now- 
foreseeable purposes compared to research that is seem- 
ingly only for the sake of research alone—although the 
results might be vital for the technology of tomorrow. 
These are questions that are important to educators of 
the nation and our administrators of research. They are 
no less important to the Congress and its committees,”’ 
Fuqua asserted. 

Senator Schmitt, a moon-walking astronaut who 
holds a Harvard PhD in geology, happily told the hear- 
ing—which was well-attended by the Washington 
science-policy crowd—that he expected to be in a posi- 
tion to do much good for research when Congress 
convenes next year. He modestly referred to himself as 
the ‘‘apparent’’ new chairman of the Commerce Sub- 
committee on Science, Technology, and Space, whose 
current chairman, Adlai Stevenson (D-Ill.), didn’t 
run for reelection. And Schmitt referred to himself as 
the ‘‘possible’’? new chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, long ruled by Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.), 
who was defeated. 

The Nobel laureate witnesses spoke along such similar 


during the decade from an 8.3 per cent share to 11.2. 
But looked at another way, the health research budset 
hasn’t even been holding its own in the federal carveup, 
because in 1974, it was taking 11.9 per cent of the total; 
since then, it’s been mostly downhill. 

Looking at federal R&D funding according to the 
eight major functions used by the NSF analysts, the 
following main points emerge: 

National Defense: By 1978, following the post- 
Vietnam reorientation of defense spending, ‘‘increases 
had brought the defense R&D total back to the 1971 
total in constant dollars and by 1979 slightly ahead of 
1971. But the 1980 budget was an austerity budget, and 
the increase of six per cent...was equivalent to a real 
decline.”’ 

Space Research and Technology: ‘‘...not until 1975 
were increases in space shuttle funding large enough to 
produce an upward trend in the overall space effort. 
The space shuttle soon became the primary space pro- 
gram, accounting for approximately two-fifths of all 
space R&D activity currently.’ 

Health: ‘‘In the 1974-79 period, health R&D funding 
continued to grow, but at a less rapid annual rate than 
in the early seventies. The momentum in cancer and 
heart research continued until 1977 so that by that year, 
the two concerned institutes accounted for one-half of 

(Continued on page 5) 


lines in asserting the need for increased, and durable, 
federal support of research and training that several of 
them apologized for the appearance of collusion. 

Princeton’s Val Fitch warned that ‘‘Despite the 
friendliest interest by members of this committee and by 
members of the Executive Branch, the support of basic 
research in physics has been gradually eroding 
away...There are very direct effects,’’ he said. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, the number of graduate students in physics is 
down to one-half of what it was. And a very large frac- 
tion of these are interested in theoretical problems 
because of the absence of facilities for doing experimen- 
tal work.’’ 

Another problem, Fitch said, comes from the high 
salaries offered to bachelor-degree holders—‘‘higher 
than their professors are being paid. In taking these jobs 
in lieu of graduate school, these talented individuals will 
not develop the background to do basic research. The 
training of new generations is being seriously com- 
promised.”’ 

Fitch concluded: ‘‘Basic research has no constituency 
except perhaps one-tenth of one percent of each of us. 
Obviously, this does not lead to a compelling clamor for 
funding. Basic research needs a guardian angel. And the 
only one we know resides in this city.’’ 
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..Cancer and Heart Institutes: Half of NIH 


(Continued from page 4) 

all NIH biomedical research. Relative gains in research 
support for all the other NIH Institutes in 1978 and 
1979, however, surpassed those for the two institutes 
conducting cancer and heart research.’’ Funding for the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administra- 
tion ‘‘began to rise in 1979 after showing no growth in 
previous years of the decade.’’ The increases, in large 
part, reflected recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Mental Health, chaired by First Lady 
Rosalyn Carter. 

Energy: With an average annual growth rate of 22.4 
per cent since 1971, energy was the fastest growing 
federal R&D activity, and by 1978, had surpassed health 
R&D. The growth, however, has slowed—health re- 
gained the lead—and in the 1980 budget ‘‘decreases for 
nuclear fission and fossil fuels, the largest area of 
energy R&D activity, brought about a current-dollar 
decline of 2 per cent in overall energy R&D efforts 
despite important projected growth for solar energy, en- 
vironmental R&D programs and basic research...In 
1971, nuclear fission made up three-fifths of the energy 
R&D total, fossil fuels one-twentieth, and solar, 
geothermal, and energy conservation were not funded at 
all. By 1979, the nuclear fission effort, although much 
expanded, was only one-fourth of the total energy R&D 
effort, fossil fuel work was one-fifth, solar energy over 
one-tenth, and conservation R&D efforts were growing 
rapidly from their inception in 1977.”’ 

General Science: Three-fourths of this function 


comes under the National Science Foundation with the 
remainder administered through the Department of 
Energy’s three basic science programs: high-energy 
physics, nuclear physics, and life-sciences research and 
biomedical applications. General science got a big in- 
crease in 1972, when NSF took over several big pro- 
grams that the Defense Department dropped following 
passage of the 1970 Mansfield Amendment, which 
restricted DOD to research closely linked to military ap- 
plications; and it got another boost in 1977, under the 
Ford Administration’s policy to increase support for 
basic research. Most of the Ford increase went to NSF, 
but under Carter, other government agencies were given 
expanded roles in basic research, while NSF, too, pros- 
pered. ‘‘In the 1980 budget, the general science function 
was the only major area with projected R&D growth 
sufficient to exceed inflation.”’ 

Natural Resources and Environment: The third big- 
gest gainer of the 1970s—after energy and health—this 
function is funded through the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Interior Department, and the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, and several 
other agencies. The share of funding has been stable in 
recent years. 

Transportation: This function has been in a slump, 
declining ‘‘in its share of the Federal R&D total from 5 
per cent in 1971 to an estimated 3 per cent in 1980. 
Growth...has been minimal, with almost no growth 
registered between 1971 and 1978 and increases of 7 per 

(Continued on page 6) 


A Decade of R&D Distribution by Function 


1979 1980 
1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 est. est. 


Function 1971 1972 1973 


100.0% 100.0% 


53.6 
16.8 
9.4 
3.7 
General Science : : 3.9 
Resources & Environment ; : a 
Transportation ; E 3.4 
Agriculture , y 1.8 
Education, social services : fd 1.7 
Veterans benefits Q ‘ 4 
International affairs 
Community development 
Commerce, housing 
Justice 
Income security 
General government 


Source: National Science Foundation 


100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


51.8 50.8 50.2 49.4 48.7 48.5 49.3 
15.5 14.5 15.1 14.0 13.1 13.4 13.2 
11.9 11.4 11.3 . 11.5 11.2 
4.4 72 7.9 L ‘ 4 11.2 
4.3 4.3 4.1 
3.0 a 3.3 
4.0 a 3.0 
1.8 1.8 1.8 
1.4 ra 1.2 
“ os a 
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How the Disciplines Shared in Federal R&D 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


Actual 


Major fields 


DC Se cer $4,950,946 
TERR SIO IDER roscoe sists ais sel sets siz noeree eters 1,436,456 
EIRUDOCT ING (5 sisson eed adcieeeiare 1,591,042 
PYSICAUSCICNCES 55.56 65655 i ciscb's hs oe Bess 925,208 
Environmental sciences ............. 486, 186 
SORIA SCHORR 55 5:20ci0 ibd. iets eromtae 212,095 
Mathematics and computer 

DOINGS es ee Se oar nate ae MOEA 135127 
BDSWISAGIORY 55 ui 55. 55.05 0e bei losa eile nui ees 104,119 
GINCP SCIENCES ocis nos sees ices 82.713 


NSF’s field-by-field analysis of federal support of 
research and development over the past decade supports 
the complaint that Washington has been neglecting 
engineering (SGR Vol. X, No. 16). 

Thus, Federal Funds for Research and Development 
notes that ‘‘Engineering registered the lowest growth 
rate of any major field between 1970 and 1979—or 5.9 
per cent on an annual average. At the beginning of the 
decade, engineering made up 32 per cent of all Federal 
research support and was the leading field in dollars 
obligated. By 1979, although the second largest field in 
terms of obligations, engineering had fallen in share of 
the federal research total to 24 per cent... 

‘*Behind the slow growth in research in engineering,”’ 
the report continues, ‘‘were lagging support to DOD 
technology base programs until the later years of the 
seventies and a decline in NASA space technology ef- 
forts and slow growth in aeronautical research efforts in 
the early seventies. Expansion in DOE basic engineering 
research in metallurgy and materials and DOE applied 
research in all the engineering subfields, as well as in 
NSF support to the basic engineering sciences, has not 
made up for these losses. 


The Social Sciences 
Though they account for only a sliver of federal spen- 
ding for research—a mere 5 per cent in 1979—the social 
sciences experienced a healthy growth rate during the 
1970s. According to NSF, the average annual increase 
was 11.4 per cent from 1970 to 1979, making the field 





Estimates 

Average 
annual Percent 
percent change 
change 1979-80 

1970-79 
$10,889,188 + 9.2 $11,593,309 + 6.5 
3,896,454 +11.7 3,992,956 + 2.5 
2,659,016 + 5.9 2,795,016 + 5.1 
1,846,921 + 8.0 2,063,632 +11.7 
1,180,003 + 10.4 1,288,595 + 9.2 
560,310 + 11.4 575,425 + 2.7 
275.579 + 10.4 315,519 + 14.5 
208,032 + 8.0 228,791 + 10.0 
262,863 +13.7 333,465 + 26.9 


second only in growth to the life sciences. With total 
obligations for 1980 set at $575 million, the social 
sciences upped their share of federal research money 
from 4 per cent of the total to 5 per cent in 10 years. The 
biggest share of social science spending—one-third of 
the total—went to economics; sociology got one-tenth 
(Continued on page 7) 


BUDGET (Continued from page 5) 


cent and 5 per cent, respectively, shown for 1979 and 
1980, making for real decreases in those years...Despite 
the almost steady growth in the seventies in the NASA 
aeronautical program, the R&D total for transporta- 
tion did not exceed the 1971 level until 1978. In the 1980 
budget, the only R&D program that showed a gain 
equal to inflation was the NASA aeronautical research 
and technology effort.’’ The net effect of budget shifts 
within the transportation category was a lag behind the 
rate of inflation. 

Agriculture: The share of funds devoted to 
agriculture has remained nearly unchanged for a 
decade, though internal shifts have produced increases 
for the Department of Agriculture’s competitive grants 
research program and for research on nutrition and 
human health. 

(The report, Federal Funds for Research and 
Development (NSF 80-315), 50 pages, is available for 
$3.75 per copy from: Superintendent of Documents, 
USGPO, Washington, D.C. 20402; specify Stock No. 
038-000-00469-3.) 
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..Academe Gets Bigger Share for Research 


(Continued from page 6) 
and anthropology and political science together made 
up One-twentieth of the spending. 


Psychology 

Between 1970 and 1979, federal spending on research 
in psychology went up at a standstill average rate of 8 
per cent a year, which led the NSF analysts to conclude 
US support for psychology ‘‘has grown very little in the 
past decade.’’ Of the $229 million planned for 1980, the 
since-reorganized Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare accounted for half, DOD for one-quarter, 
with the balance scattered in various other agencies. 
NASA once held a major presence in the field—14 per 
cent of the federal total in 1978—but since has dropped 
to 10 per cent. 


The Spenders 

The past decade produced a ‘‘noteworthy shift’’ in 
the sharing of federal research money, according to 
NSF. In 1970, the government’s own laboratories 
received 38 per cent of all the research money. By 1979, 
that share had fallen to 33 per cent, while academe’s cut 
went from 26 to 31 per cent. During the same period, in- 
dustry’s share remained steady, at 21 per cent. 


The Providers 


Relative to other agencies, HEW enlarged its role asa 
source of support for academic R&D in the 1970-79 
period, going from 46 per cent to 53 per cent of total 
spending for R&D in colleges and universities. NSF, 
however, stood at 18 per cent of the total at the begin- 
ning and end of the decade. Meanwhile, Defense spend- 
ing in universities slid from 13 per cent of federal sup- 
port for academic R&D in 1970 to 8 per cent in 1975, 
where it’s more or less remained. 


NSF Welding Center 


A Center for Welding Research, described by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation as ‘‘the first of its kind in the 
country,’’ has been established at Ohio State University 
under a five-year grant that’s expected to total $1 
million. The Center is one of the first tangible products 
of the Carter Administration’s efforts to encourage 
academic-industrial cooperation in research. Several 
private companies are providing $30,000 each per year 
for the Center; after five years, NSF says, it will drop 
out and industry will take over the financing. 

Similar arrangements govern a Center for Polymer 
Research that’s been established at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


SGR Back Volumes Available 


Complete sets of annual volumes of Science & 
Government Report, dating back to the commence- 
ment of publication in 1971, are available for $95 per 
volume. Individual copies may be obtained for $4.50 
each. 

SGR is now accepting orders for embossed 
looseleaf ring that can accommodate two annual 
volumes, of 21 issues each. The cost is $5.50 per 
binder. 

The address for orders is: Science & Government 
Report, P.O. Box 6226A, Northwest Station, 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 


New Engineering Consortium 


A consortium of 12 universities—with more to come, 
plus industrial firms—has been awarded $305,000 by 
the National Science Foundation to update engineering 
and applied science curricula. The consortium, headed 
by John E. Gibson, Dean of Engineering and Applied 
Science at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
will focus on the integration of computer graphics, 
computer-aided design, and computer-aided manufac- 
turing into engineering education, according to an NSF 
announcement. 

The other university members are: Florida (Gaines- 
ville), Cornell, Dartmouth, Washington University (St. 
Louis), Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago), 
North Carolina State, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Johns Hopkins, Duke, Rensselaer Polytechnic, and 
Carnegie-Mellon. 
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Science USA & USSR: They Run on Momentum 





...R&D enjoys far more stability and continuity in 
the USSR than in the US. Kremlin policymakers have 
much more of an investment mentality toward S&T 
(science and technology) as growth enterprises than 
their American counterparts...In both the (US) 
public and private sectors the vulnerability of R&D 
as discretionary outlays makes difficult the formula- 
tion of durable science policies. In addition, the 
Soviet practice of institutional block funding, as op- 
posed to the American system of project funding, 
makes for much greater stability at the level of the 
R&D performer. 

At the same time, this high degree of stability 
characteristic of Soviet science exacts its price. Con- 
servative tendencies stifle creativity and change. The 
inertia of institutions and projects is hard to break. 
R&D facilities and programs can go for years without 
producing any significant results...The American 
S&T structure, though not as stable, is more flexible 
and dynamic...Though it does not permit the same 
security for performers and continuity for projects 
that institutional funding does in the USSR, the 
American mode of project funding coupled with ex- 
ternal peer review provides a more independent and 
flexible instrument for terminating unproductive 
R&D and initiating new programs... 

In practice...Soviet R&D planning suffers from 
serious deficiencies. Some of these result from the in- 
herent uncertainties and unpredictability of innova- 





tion itself. Others are deeply rooted, however, in 
Soviet organization and procedure. Though highly 
centralized, policy planning and analysis is heavily 
compartmentalized...The innovation cycle is frac- 
tured in time, task, and territory. The basis of plan- 
ning, financing, and management is still primarily 
the functional-institutional performer, rather than 
programs, projects, and work stages... 

Generally speaking, both nations have been unable 
to impose a long-term view on R&D planning and 
analysis. In the United States, the annual budget and 
a four-year presidential term make long-range pro- 
jections in the public sector difficult. (In the Soviet 
Union) the R&D plan has been essentially an appen- 
dage of the general macroeconomic plan, and insuf- 
ficiently integrated with it...By and large, then, the 
science and technology enterprises in both the US 
and the USSR run on momentum and_incre- 
mentalism. 

(From Science Policy USA/USSR, a two-volume 
report prepared by the US Science Policy Working 
Group of the US-USSR Joint Commission on Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation. Available from the 
US Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402; Volume 1, Science Policy in the United States, 
201 pages, $5.00, Stock No. 038-000-00456-5; 
Volume II, Science Policy in the Soviet Union, 331 
pages, $6.50, Stock No. 0387-000-00457-3.) 
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